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rank wild oats which formed our beds, the bowers of flowering 
shrubs which loaded the air with a rich perfume, the music of the 
mountain brook which went dancing down near by on its way to 
the great Pacific, soothed to sleep at night and bade a pleasant 

welcome in the morning. 

» 

A NEGLECTED NATURALIST. 

BY HERBERT E. COPELAND, M. S. 

rpO many of the untiring naturalists who fifty years ago ac- 
-*•■ cepted the perils and privations of the far West, to collect 
and describe its animals and plants, we have given the only re- 
ward they sought — a grateful remembrance of their work. Au- 
dubon died full of riches and honor, with the knowledge that his 
memory would be cherished so long as birds should sing. Wil- 
son is " the Father of American Ornithology," and his mistakes 
and faults are forgotten in our admiration of his great achieve- 
ments. Le Sueur is remembered as " the first to explore the 
ichthyology of the Great American Lakes." Laboring with 
them, and greatest of them all in respect to the extent and range 
of his accomplishments, was one whose name has nearly been 
forgotten, and is oftenest mentioned, in the field of his best labors, 
with pity or c'on tempt. 

The early field-naturalists had very imperfect conceptions of 
the relationship existing between closely allied forms, — for the 
necessary comparison can be made only after the accumulation of 
more specimens than are ever collected by one man, — and they 
therefore described as " species " forms due to geographical in- 
fluences or individual peculiarities. Who among them erred 
most in this direction cannot yet be determined, for our own 
knowledge is too imperfect, a fact readily appreciated by those 
who have followed scientific thought at all closely for the last 
few years. We may, therefore, now pass judgment only on the 
honest}' and truthfulness of these investigators, and for this we 
have two sources of evidence : first, the testimony of contempora- 
ries ; second, the testimony of their work. On the first head we 
have in regard to the subject of this sketch, the most emphatic 
statements from his friends and co-laborers, Swainson and Audu- 
bon. If there be anything recorded against the integrity of his 
intentions, diligent research has failed to reveal it to me. It is 
my present purpose to present an outline of his work, for the con- 
sideration of the candid reader. 
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C. S. Rafinesque was one of the geniuses that occasionally ap* 
pear, to puzzle people of steady habits. His early life was full 
of the vicissitudes which may be told of nearly every pioneer in 
American science, and he was thrown on our shores for the 
second time from a shipwreck in which he had lost every tangi- 
ble result of his labors in science ; the sea had taken everything 
but hope and energy. Similar misfortunes have since broken the 
spirit of more than one student of science, but whatever cloud 
these may have cast over the mind of Rafinesque, it did not affect 
his zeal and capacity for work, and the result was so prodigious 
that I confine myself to a consideration of his labors in ichthyol- 
ogy, since here he has received most blame from recent followers, 
and pass by his work in the other branches of science with only 
a statement of the result. 

He proposed a natural system of classification in botany at a time 
when the Linnsean system was as universally recognized in this 
country as is the binomial nomenclature now. Thirteen genera, 
eight subgenera, and sixteen species of the plants referred to in 
Gray's Manual are his. His writings on conchology have been con- 
sidered worth editing by Binney and Tryon. Of our reptiles and 
batrachians, four genera and six species bear his name. He de- 
scribed four genera and four species that are retained in the cur- 
rent literature treating of our mammals. The genus Helmi- 
therus of birds was proposed by him. There is implied in this 
brief outline an amount of labor to be appreciated only by those 
who themselves are laborers. 

In 1820, the year in which Maine was admitted to the Union, 
when the population of the United States was about nine mill- 
ion, and the population of Cincinnati was nine thousand, there 
was published at Lexington, Ky., " for the author," C. S. Rafi- 
nesque, a little octavo book of ninety pages, with the following 
title : " Ichthyologia Ohiensis, or Natural History of the Fishes 
inhabiting the River Ohio and its Tributary Streams. Preceded 
by a Physical Description of the Ohio and its Branches," and with 
the following motto : — 

" The art of seeing well, or of noticing and distinguishing 
with accuracy the objects which we perceive, is a high faculty of 
the mind, unfolded in few individuals, and despised by those 
who can neither acquire it nor appreciate its results." 

The book is now very rare, the borrowed copy before me, al- 
though worn and faded, being valued at fifty dollars, so that it is 
very difficult to verify a reference to it or to consult the original 
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descriptions. This may have led European writers, intrenched 
in the conviction that no traveling naturalist could invalidate 
or even anticipate the labors of a Cuvier or a Valenciennes, and 
even frankly stating that " the natural history of North Ameri- 
can fresh-water fishes is in its infancy, and only a small propor- 
tion of the literature pertaining to it has been critically exam- 
ined," to believe that they could afford to reject all of Rafi- 
nesque's work, and then coin such contemptuous expressions as 
" Rafinesquian genera " for groups rejected without examination. 
I may say here, however, that the term is not a reproach to 
those acquainted with the value of the work, for Rafinesque was 
the first writer on American fishes who distinguished with even 
tolerable accuracy those groups now called genera, and for thirty- 
five years after him there was no writer on our fishes of whom 
Professor Agassiz's words are not true, that " most of their 
generic descriptions are only vague specific descriptions, and their 
specific descriptions refer chiefly to individual peculiarities of the 
specimens before them." 

American writers who have neglected Rafinesque may plead 
the same difficulties in extenuation, but have in some cases, I am 
willing to believe, been influenced more by the habit of neglect 
toward him. As a fisher in the streams tributary to the Ohio I 
have become profoundly impressed by the accuracy of the work 
he did when laboring under so many disadvantages. He was surely 
indefatigable in collecting, and more accurate than the custom and 
habit of his time demanded. The general confusion characteriz- 
ing so much of the literature on the fresh-water fishes of the Unit- 
ed States may afford some reason why no one has made a dis- 
tinction, in the case of Rafinesque, between the descriptions from 
specimens he had seen and those based on the report of others. 
The failure so to distinguish, added to the unfortunate results of 
the well-intended attempt at identification by one or two western 
ichthyologists, and the consequent lack of confidence when the 
discrepancies were proved, has led to the rejection of nearly all 
his work and to the addition of many useless synonyms to our 
nomenclature. 

Rafinesque referred a few fishes conjecturally to genera on the 
testimony of others, when he had never seen a specimen. These 
may be dropped without remark or prejudice, in accordance with 
the universal custom. 

He gave descriptions of some very singular fishes from draw- 
ings by John James Audubon. Whatever blame there may be 
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belongs to the artist. It is scarcely necessary to say that Audu- 
bon's paintings of birds are wonderfully accurate, and that his 
skill and truthfulness as a field-naturalist were such that one of 
his descriptions is considered to be worth respect, even if contra- 
dicted by his best successors. Rafinesque had particular reason 
to trust him, for on his denying the existence of a flower Audubon 
had painted, he was led to discover a new genus. Such proof was 
not always possible, and why should he doubt the existence of a 
fish painted in its life colors by the same gifted hand ? Valen- 
ciennes and Richardson have described species of fishes that yet 
hold a place in so celebrated systematic literature as the Cata- 
logue of the Fishes of the British Museum, from Chinese draw- 
ings. We may be pardoned for retaining the descriptions of 
Rafinesque from the paintings of Audubon ; we may surely drop 
them without reproach to the author. 

His descriptions of the fishes he collected cannot, in many par- 
ticular cases, be surpassed, and are generally recognizable even 
among the cyprinoids or minnows, where, on account of their 
close resemblance to each other, there has always been the most 
confusion. The first good word was spoken for him by Kirtland, 
but the value of his work was not fully recognized until 1856, 
when Professor Agassiz was receiving collections from the tribu- 
taries of the Ohio. In his Fishes of the Tennessee he restored 
many of Rafinesque's names, and defended his memory against 
the harsh treatment it had received from the few writers who 
had noticed his work, expressing much regret " that his contem- 
poraries did not follow in his steps, or at least preserve the tra- 
dition of his doings, instead of decrying him and appealing to 
foreign authority against him." After that time, however, Pro- 
fessor Agassiz made but few contributions to American ichthy- 
ology, and the general neglect continued to such an extent that 
a writer in the employ of the government took the trouble to 
describe badly many of the fishes that Rafinesque had described 
well, and in our own day authors have made new genera with 
descriptions no better than Rafinesque's for the same fishes. 

Occasionally, however, as the fishes of the Ohio are becoming 
better known, one of his descriptions has been recognized, and 
recently Prof. David S. Jordan has published a thorough review 
of Rafinesque's work, based on collections of a large number of 
specimens from the jstreams in which he fished, and has restored 
many of his names. The result at last fully justifies all I say of 
this gifted ichthyologist, for of seventy-nine genera and one hun- 
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dred and fifteen species of fishes known as inhabiting the Ohio 
and its tributaries, twenty-nine genera and thirty-seven species 
were first described by him, and the eliminating of seasonal and 
sexual forms from the rank of species, and the identifying of 
more of his genera on a better acquaintance with the fishes of 
the Ohio, will constantly make the ratio greater. 

I have not been actuated in the writing of this sketch wholly 
by a desire to see justice done. Professor Agassiz — and I quote 
him so often because he spoke so well before me in this matter — 
said, " Both in Europe and in America he has anticipated most 
of his contemporaries in the discovery of new genera and species 
in those departments of science he cultivated most perseveringly, 
and it is but justice to restore them to him whenever it can be 
done." 

But if we hold our duty lightly in regard to our treatment of 
these old naturalists, Ave are driven by our necessities to attempt 
the establishment of the oldest names that were accompanied by 
a recognizable description, for the nomenclature of our animals 
has become a matter so fearfully intricate that it has retarded in 
no slight degree the advancement of science, by repelling those 
naturally fitted for the work. 



THE OCCUREENCE OF WHITE EGRETS AT TRENTON, 
NEW JERSEY. 

BY CHARLES C. ABBOTT, M. D. 

C\R Monday, August 2d, 1875, it commenced raining early in 
" the morning and continued day after day, with the exception 
of one day, until Friday, the 20th. The wind varied only from 
southeast to south. About ten and one tenth inches of rain fell, 
and in consequence the meadows bordering on the Delaware River 
were overflowed to a depth varying from two to six feet. 

On the 14th of August a flock of thirty snowy herons ( Gar- 
zetta candidissima) made their appearance, keeping much to- 
gether, avoiding the clumps of tall trees, and at times associating 
very familiarly with a flock of domestic geese. Occasionally the 
great blue herons ( Ardea herodias) were seen in scanty numbers, 
either alone or associated with the white herons, and every day 
there were numbers of the small blue herons (Florida cceruled), 
but these excited no comment from those familiar with the local- 
ity, as they are quite abundant every year, as are also the night 
heron (Nyetiardea gardeni), the bittern (Botaurus lentigino$u$~), 



